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Sketches by N. Willis. <f G. Goodrich. Boston. 1828. 


We sit down with great pleasure to express our opinion of 
this litle volume of poems. We are sometimes troubled by 
an apprehension, that we have not yet hardened our brow to 
the unabashed brass that belongs to our vocation. We are 
a little afraid we do not sit in our critical chair, with all that 
imperturbable ease and effrontery, that long habits of de- 
molishing authors never fail to confer. We have modestly 
suspected that the veteran writers, whom we have graciously 
noticed in former numbers, might not give our strictures all 
that profound consideration which they unqu sionably de- 
serve d > might even afit ct to despise the Critic ism of s( holars 
who have hardly assumed the toga virilis, and like the fa- 
mous Philistine « hampion, might presume to deride their pt 
ny and ill-appointed antagonists. It may not be immodest to 
suggest, that there is at least one circumstance in our situa- 
tion that qualifies us for criticism,—we come to the judg- 
ment of a work with no preconceived opinions, and our mind 
is Open to the impression, favorable or unfavorable, which 
it is calculated to make. But, not to insist on our admirable 
adaptation to the duties of criticism, when a simple bachelor 


lemical allegiance, makes 


of arts, just absolved from his acac 
his appearance on the arena, he is a being, we say it boldly, 
whom we can fully understand, and whom we seize on as 
our proper prey. And though our notions of the office and 
of the comp tence of oul ( lub LO deal honor and shame 
are very high, Mr. Willis may rest assured of the very friend- 
ly feeling in which we offer our remarks. 

Mr. Willis’s poetry is eminently modern poetry. It is 
easy, refined, and intellectual, without invols any deep 
ph O ophy, or drawing upon very extensive trea un s ol 
knowledge. It is full of those Inverse analogi that mark 
the poetry of the times, whereby we trace in the phenomena 


of nature a resemblance to the phenomena of the moral 


world, and in the contemplation of material beauties are con- 
tinually reminded of their influence on the mind, and their 
share inl education. ’ “he melancholy J ques is the rreatl 
prototy pe of this class of obse rvers ol nature, *w ho moralize 


thre spectacl into a thousand simul 5.” but they have im- 
proved upon their master, and combined with his fine vein of 
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querulous humor no small measure of their own recent 
metaphysics. It is a style peculiar to authors who have been 
bred in cities, and been imbued with elegant letters, and in 
whom the love of woods, and waters, and fields, is a later 
passion, the result of a refined taste, rather than the native 
enthusiasm that glows in the breast of the all-untutored bard 
who seeks and adores Nature for her own perfections. We 
would instance, in illustration of these remarks, the “* Dawn,” 
and “ Scraps from a Journal.’ We mention these very 
beautiful pieces by way of eminence, although the whole 
book is characterised by thi peculiarity we have deseribed. 

‘There may be detected in these poems an agreeable strain 
of poe tic egotism, which, though we think with Lavater, that 


| 


it introduces the author to our confidence and acquaintance, 


and thereby connects us with him in a new relation, yet, like 
more vulgar egotism, crows at length to be tedious; and it 
is apt to prove so pleasant to the writer to dwell on his par- 
ticular circumstances and character, which furnish him with 
exhaustless matter without the expense of laborious thought, 
that he is tempted to resort too often to this fertile and at- 
tractive subject. When a man speaks of himself, it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between frankness and vanity, and it is 
esp Cl lly hard to decide to what extent a poet may be per- 
mitted to make himself his subject, in order to give his work 
the interest of a naked exhibition of the ideas and affections 
of one individual mind to another, and_ still avoid the bad 
taste of unauthorized intrusion. Mr. Coleridge has some- 
where observed, that an agreeable poem, depending for its 
charm upon its disclosure of the character and feelings of the 
author, is no certain indication of poetical talent. Perhaps 
the genius of Lord Byron affords the most splendid excep- 
tion to this ruale—whose whole poetry is amere developement 


of himself, of his noble but abused nature, his admiration for 


heroism, and his sympathy with licentiousness. 

Mr. Willis has been occasionally betrayed into that un- 
happy vagueness of thought and language which has given to 
the mass of modern poetry so ill a namne. New poetry has 
had very much the same reputation in the eyes of men of 
taste, as new wine with the epicure, or new men with the 
aristocracy. We have the same world and the same hu- 
manity, that the ancient bards enjoyed and sung. But mod- 
ern poets, Imisappre he nding the ollic eC, and impatie nt of the 
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i 
toil indispensable to the attainment ol the severe exe ellen 
of Homer, and Virgil, and Milton, hav ight the honor ol 
creating for the Mu other phere. They neglect the to- 
pics lawful to eloquence in ‘ prose or numerous vel e! and 
attempt to dignify what in its nature 1 mble, by making it 
confused and dim. ‘Th y intend to wrap their notions in an 
intellectual mist, which shall periorm for them the me kind 
oflice of exaggeration, that the fogs effect in the outward 
world, when the y im] eon our i Pp rfect vision the most 
familiar objects in new and monstrot pes. They for- 
ret that “ accuracy is in evi ( idvant ous to beauty, 


and just reasoning to delicacy of sentiment.’ Chey belong 


to that order of poets \ nt ] entou tire ol Aristo- 


phan Ss represent s feed on clouds. Oune vwenotum pro 
— . 11 

marnifico, Is the sol ecret oO the ublimity.—Into 1! 

error, we app hend Mr. W. ha retimes fallen. In the 


sacrifice of Abraham, he tel l that the face of thi pa- 


lriarcn, 


Impressed i the stern ty of crief. 
Nerved t emn duty, ne { | 
Like a rent rock, m e, ve 
We must confess we are et a | to perceive t exact 


ness of the analogy. Again, 
Oh! press on! 
For the high ones and powerful shall ec 
To do you reverence ; and the beautitu 
Will know the purer language of your brow, 
And read it like tal : 


There is a meaning in this and a few similar passages, but 
it is indistinet, and the s¢ ions We exp ( » reading 
them are uncomfortable a perplexed. It will be indeed to 
be regretted. if one so « pabit i clear conc ption and vivid 
description, shall prefer to shroud his ide n unnecessary 


obscurity. 
Ther is a repetition ol a few lavorite expressions and 


images which, in so small a volume, should have been avoid- 


ed. In almost every poem some spice | flune upon th 

wind, or some eft 1 flui g upon a : His picture ol 

female beauty remind you that they are drawn by the same 

pencil,—and whenever we are introduced to a new para- 

graph, it is in precisely the ne for ol ort abrupt line 
> 


lout when tt the | } ( Ti ed. wl ch ( 
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rent search ¢ in expose, We owe to th uthor a large debt of 
pral e. He has shown hinself to pr ( a delicate taste, a 
rich nna ination, l fi 1@ ear Ilo) the mu ic ol language. More- 
3 } i i 1 ] ° 1 hy; at 

over, he has a higher excellence, and one which has always 


been possessed in the greatest degree by the greatest masters 


of the art, a clear perception of the beauty of virtue, and of the 


perfect coin idence between pure affection and elegant taste. 


We do not greet him with the dubious compliment of Pal- 


emon to the song of the swains 


“Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt.” 


We are anxious that the pledge he has given to the public of 


futu >» eminence, may be imply redeemed. We do not hesi- 
tate to say, that we think he has written better poetry than 
any of our American poets, Mr. Bryant alone excepted. 

Mr. Willis will excuse us if, before closing this article, we 
suggest to him, that we have joined in the regrets we have 
heard « xpres ed by those who ( opi ion is entitled to our 


respec t, that one, whose writings have d pi ived » mue hy po- 
etic talent, should have allowed himself to dismiss his poems 


so early from his hand. hose who are greedy of present 
applause must vays be » at a sacrifice of future fame. 
It is because we respect hi powers, that we exhort him to be 
le 3s prod il of them. Let him leave to othe: th nine 
davs’ honor of filling the colum of albums and new papers, 
and give himself to studies, which Horace, and Pope, and 
Gray would commend. We would have him estimate the 
1 lent { \ 1 | Is ¢ idow ‘ | IMprove it to nol le pul 
pose bey i) ro n QO how to Npree t t ' 
a tl 
minstrels, and set apart from common and unclean pursuits 
those who are to embalm in | rtal verse, their achieve- 


ments and history. We would not fall behind their « xample ; 


we would withdraw our youthful poets from the turmoil and 
foppe ries of busy or fashionable life, to the retirement, thi 
vigils, and labors of a holy ambition. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GREAT MEN 





O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee! volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious guests 
Upon thy doings! thousand s« apes of wit 

Make thee the father of their idle dreams 

And rack thee in their fancies. 









SHAKSPEARE 





We have all of us had occasion to observe the multitude 
of books, which immediately swarm out from the press, after 
the death of a great man, under the various titles of Lives, 
Memoirs, Sketches, Anecdotes, Conversations, &c.; and 
equally worthy of note is the eagerness with which these 

catch-penny public ations, vapid though they be as a thrice- 
told tale, are bought up and devoured by the reading public. 
The interest which we always feel in the minutest concerns 
of greatness is sharpened by the removal of its obje ct, and the 

caterers for the public palate avail themselves, with admirable 
dexterity, of a. temporary excitement. But our feverish 
curiosity is not confined to ‘the history of great men ; if a per- 
son of any notoriety will make the public the confidant of the 
passages of his li ife, that good natured personage will thank- 
fully acknowledge the compliment and fee] a due sense of 
the honor conferred upon him, When such lite men for 
instance, as third rate dramatists, or fourth rate composers of 
















music, are kind enough to favor the world with a thick oc- 
tavo volume of reminiscences, filled with greenroom ZOSSIP, 
stage chitchat, and all the stale lees of the theatre and opera 





house, interspersed with original anecdotes of ten thousand 









‘ distinguished pe rsonages,’ and ‘highly hovorable friends,’ 
| the work is publish d and ra} idly S( ld on both sic - of the 

Atlantic, praised in the reviews, quoted in the papers, and 

even majesty itself patronises the undertaking and graciously 

cond scends to permit il a fo laid as an offering at its ae 
\ It re quires no philoso, thy to know why we read the autobiogr: 


phy of such men as Gothe and Alfieri with so much interest, 


but Aristotle himself would be puzzled to tell from what 





sources we derive suflicient courage to wade through the 
interminable pages perpetrated by such gentlemen as Messrs. 
Kelly, Reynolds, Ww Company. 







ae ’ e . ' ; 
I craps ho books are read DY Us Will! 5O INUCl) ILeresl 
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the minute lives of truly great men. () curiosity | voO- 
raciou the daughter of thi horse leech—we wisl to know 
every thing which distinguish the individual of whom we 
we reading from all other individuals dead or living, we would 
be present at all his out-goings and in-comings, we would 


learn every thing he did, said or thought from his boyhood to 


the dav of his death. The fashion of his dre ss, the tone ol 


his voice, his hand writing, h uit, the books that he reads, 


are all full of interest to us. Generally yn aking, we learn 
but little of a man when we read his life, so called. There 


is so much misstated from ignorance, so much softened from 


partiality, so mue h that is unintelligible from a want of knowl- 


edge ol accon panying circumstances, and so much omitted 
which can be supplied only by conjecture, that when we have 
finished the book, our curiosity has been but half cratified 
and a painful se ise of unsatisfied lo sull remains. Wi 
are told where thi reat man was born, where edu ted, 
the books he wrote, tli peeche I) made the li nors 
he obtained, whom | married and | v | died but of the 
individual himself, who did all these things, how little do we 
know! Hi ems to be ever actin L part, to b tudious of 
effect, his attitudes are all stiff and proper, his motions for- 
mal and tutors d. We desire to follow him from the court- 


1 


house and the hall of legislation and behold him chatting fa- 
miliarly in his arm-chair or sitting by his own fireside, when 


his cumbrous dignity is thrown off and his character wears 


an undress. We can hardly realize that eat men eat, drink, 
sleep and talk like ourselves—our surprise is like that of the 
peasant, who, when he saw the kin f Frane dining In 
public, exclaimed *‘ Mon Dieu! le roi mange!’ The boy 
who sees the kings and queens in a play is much amazed 
when he Is told that they are common men and women drest 
up for the occas! yn. and we olten urpr sed in the same 
way, when we look into the privat life and habits of eminent 
men. Whe 1 wi p p beh the scenes, We may ee the 
humorist who h et the world in a roar, transformed into a 
most gloomy visaged wretch, and the mi hrope whose very 
thoughts seem clad in mou , into an amusing and. witty 
persona , the d ht of his { th fe of the cirel 
in which he moves. Literar W mpl 

in pomt. Burton, the aut {1 Anatomyv of Melancholy. 
was a most jolly, lauehter-lovin or to borrow the quaint 
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language of Wood, ‘merry facete and juvenile.’ Lord By- 
ron, as is well known was remarkable for his powers of wit 
and humor, and Mrs. Radcliffe used to make herself very 
merry at the ¢ xpense of those weakminded pe ople, who wert 
made unhappy by her romances. ‘Thomson, who wrote so 
beautifully in praise of industry, was lazy enough to have 
been the hero of his own castle of Indolence. Steele, at 
the time he published his Christian Hero, was one of the great- 
est rakes in London 

Some characters will not bear this minute scrutiny, whil 
others will come out from it like tried gold from the furnace. 
jually aml 


and yet to superficial observers they may seem ec 
able and equally noble ° We may be al this moment do nt 


the grossest injustice to the memory of many, on whos¢ 
names a foul blot rests, because the world judged of them by 
their public works and writings. For aught we know, Ma- 
chiavelli and Richelieu may naturally have been openheart- 
ed, and Cromwell merciful. We mean not to assert the fact. 
but merely its possibility. How much of the characte 
of the great Lord Chatham do we learn from the letters 
he wrote to his son and his nephew. We are accustomed 
to consider him merely as a politi 
ror of the House of Commons, t 


ian and an orator, the ter- 
ie favorite of his king, the 
darling of the people, bafiline the intrigues of enemies for- 


( 
] 
i 


eign and domestic, and wielding the sceptre of an intellectual 
power such as few men have ever enjoyed. But in his let- 
ters we see nothing that reminds us of the politician, who is 
generally suppose d to look on the dark side ol hum in nature. 
‘They breathe the elasticity and delightful freshness of feeling 
of one whose life had been ‘all poetry,’ and they make u 
feel a love for his person equal to the admiratio ‘which was 
before excited in us by his talents and his character. 


l l 


ry. e ) . ! 
Lhe re 1s an oaduous prope nsity wh h is to be agisungul he G 


from the natural and proper curiosity which we feel respec- 
ting the private life of greatness. We mean that fondness 
which is but too common, for exaggerating the foibles of em- 
inent men, and drawing aside the veil with which courtesy 
hides the infirmities of genius. Scandal has been busy with 
many great names, with men who have long slept in glory, 
and whose names are watchwords in the ranks of the literary 
re public. \ passage from a letter or an anecdote prese rved 
by the good natured officiousness of some gossipping scribler, 
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is sufficient to outweigh the evidence of volumes of books 
a nd years of life. It is too true that there have been many 
who have shame fully prostituted their high powers, and whose 
lives have been a melancholy illustration of their writings ; but 
a great bad man, likesa city 6n a hill, cannot be hidden. —Pos- 
terity will esteem him rightly, and no one need fear that such 
a one shall not receive the justice that is due. But to up- 
braid a great man over his cold ashes for the faults which 
are the heir-looms of humanity, and which are readily ex- 
cused in common men, and to rake in the dunghill of con- 
temporary scandal, for proofs to substantiate the foul char- 
ges, with an industry which would be praiseworthy, if exerted 
for a good purpose, is most base, dastardly and ignoble. 
The man who delights to contemplate the errors of greatness, 
makes a tacit confession that he belongs to an inferior order of 
spirits, for his gratification can arise solely from his feeling, that 
he himself has something in common with the wisest and best 
of our species, and that the more imperfections he can find in 
the character of him whom the world calls great and good, 
the nearer he brings him down to his own level. He, who 
with a host of virtues is held up to the public hiss for a few 
failings, may be likened to Achilles, who, invulnerable in all 
other parts of his body, died from a wound in his heel. 

But to return to the more direct consideration of our sub- 
ject. The answer of Dr. Johnson to some one who told 
him that Mr. Boswell intended to write his life and publish it 
after his death, is well known. We have reason to be very 
rrateful to the surly moralist that he did not put his threat in 
execution ; for if he had, we should have sustained a serious 
loss. Boswell’s life, is one of the most instructive and amu- 
sing books in the English language. It is perused with equal 
pleasure by the boy and the man, by the philosopher and by 
him who reads merely for the sake of reading. Its great 
charm is its minuteness—nothing is left to the imagination, we 
we familiar with the Doctor’s wig and knee buckles, and 
should know his cane among a thousand. We would not 
have a line, nor a word blotted ovt, not even a single emphatic 
‘Sir.’ But by a singular perversity of temper, notwithstanding 
the pleasure we derive from the book itself, we invariably feel 
1 kind of contempt for its painstaking author, who stands in 
the same relation to his great idol, that the fly does to the am- 
ver which encloses aud preserves it. We bestow but little 
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idmiration on the man who sacrificed his ind pendence for 
the sake of making an interesting book, and acknowledge 
with reluctance his claims to our gratitude, because he yield- 


ed to the almost irresistible t mptation of introducing rather 


too often, the first person singular of the personal pronoun. 

It is to be regretted that we know so little of the private 
life of many who have been illustrious by their virtues, or 
their talents. Every one must have observed a striking dil- 
ference in this respect ; of the private life of some great men, 
we know much, of others, almost nothing. Milton is one of 
the former, so is Pope and Cowper, and more than all, Lord 
by ron. The personal images of these are always associated 
with their works ; they have so wrought themselves into their 
writings, that the connexion is indissoluble. We are ac- 
quainted with the whole texture of their lives; and our con- 
ceptions of them have an essential individuality. But how 
little do we know of Shakspeare or Spenser. ‘Their names 
are beautiful dreams, lovely sounds in our ears ; they are to 
us like Orpheus, Linus and Muszeus. Our notion of Shaks- 
peare ts that of a handsome man in a Vandyke dress, with a 


peaked beard, a falling ruff, a magnificent brow, and an eye 


rich with eternal thoughts. ‘Tradition tells us that he was a de- 
lightful ec mpal ion, of a court US presence and a most agreea- 
ble wit, and who that has read his plays, could have doubted it? 
What sacrifice would we not make to obtain a p rfect knowl- 
edge of his life and character ? What would be the sensa- 
tions of th lite rary world, if by chance thes« words should 
1 
bi 


ye seen in a newspaper’ ‘Lately recovered, a manuscript 


containing the life of William Shal peare, by Ben Johnson, 
comprising copies of the letters which passed between him 
nd several distinguished contemporaries, together with many 
original anecdotes of eminent persons, illustrative of the his- 
tory of literature and the drama during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Thi precious treasure will hortly be published 
in thre volun octavo, with cop! 1 nol * We would 
ive the yearly profits of the Harvard Register (which is 
Vil ! eat a to hay dl pat d time annihilated 
id to have had the pris ve of draw ck with our own 
editor , for « night, for th eat ( tist and his 
rtal frie \W tt port we \ zed on 

f; rthcom! fauna threw parklins 


ne ° pr let 
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of wit,’ which passed between them during those keen en- 
counters which Fuller in his Worthies of England, so ingen- 
iously compares to a contest be tween a Spanish v illeon and 
an English man of war, in which the latter’s lightness and fa- 
cility of being managed were more than a match for the for- 
rht of metal. ‘ Sed quid- 


mer’s high deck and superior weig 
quid corrigere est nefas, levius fit patientia’ is a truth which 
may be learned from a thousand moralists besides Horace, to 
say nothing of experience. We have only to deplore our 
misfortune in knowing so little of such men, and to pray that 
in future whenever nature makes a great man she will create 
at the same time some humble friend, who shall be content 
to revolve a satellite around the great Juminary, and to shine 


with the reflected lizht of his glory. 


A CONFESSION. 


By your gracious patie nee, 


1 will a round, unvarnishec le deliver 


SHAKSPEARI 


\ Conression! and why not, irate Reader? What is 


there in the idea so preposterous as to excite @hy smile of 
derision, or so presumptuous as to str up thy wrathful dis- 
pleasure f Who has not read the oo onfessions of an Opium 
Eater ?’ Who has read the conf sions of half the Stare 


vagabonds of Great Britain, or the dying speech s and con- 


fessions of thos« patibulary rentlemen, who, according to 


their own accounts, have untortunately met with the d ac- 
s 5 : ’ 
cident of hanging! but who ever h id the rood tortune to 


meet with the conte ious of a lover of fourteen 5 


roa ; 
But why, some will ask, why speak on a subject, that even 


- * ses 
alter the lapse of many vée rs lL cannot recall Without exciting, 
z 2 ] ] 


Weasme2 and melanch 


at the same time, many | lic emotions? 
Ah! little do they know the human he rt, Who thu interro- 
rate. Our pains, When re | 1) ouers, 1OOs¢ half the ir 
severity. Sympathy cau make our bitterest sorrows light. 
My name—but it! 4 requil me exp tion: for a 
the scars that disfigure n y appear even agreeable to u 
When the veteran points to then a lhe ral mar] of dis- 


mcuon., sO a Dame that Mila iwamst every principle ol 
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rhythm and good taste, may sound euphonious and _ befitting 
when we know it has been a means of pleasure or profit to 
its bearer. My patronymic is Sims. My sponsorial appella- 
tion I owe to the interest | had excited in my maiden aunt, 
Bathsheba Sims, by courtesy, Mrs. Bathsheba Sims. She 
had the entire direction of our house at hame, and evinced 
her predeliction for scriptural names by insisting that I, her 
hopeful nephew and Sain. should adopt the prenomen of 
Habakkuk or Jeckoniah. My father, who thought much 
more of neat cattle than of neat sounds, and who was 
much more of a connoisseur in swine than in sympho- 
nies, would have called me Lucifer to please the old la- 
dy. In this instance, however, he was induced by my pro- 
pitious fate to prefix to his own name the latter mentioned 
of Aunt Bathsheba’s choice. Thus at the baptismal fount was 
1 watered and classed, Family , Siuns——Genus, Jeckoniah. 

I was born in Saugus. Reader! imagine me overwhelmed 
with a tide of tender recollections. lam an admirer of the 
inspired bard, and can feelingly exclaim with him 


Be it a weakness, it were worthy praise, 
To love the play -place of our early day Ss. 
A grateful melancholy comes over me at the recollection of 
our village green. ‘The village bell chimes slowly in sad ac- 
cordance with my sad emotion 
“ Saugus ! with all thy faults I love thee still.” 

My childhood glided hastily away. The revolving wheels of 

‘Time went so rapidly around, you might have fancied — po- 
ition had been started. I reached my fourteenth year, know- 
ine as much of this wide and wicked world as I did of Kast- 
ern Astrology ; and fearing the ‘ winged God’ as little as a 
Goshawk, when an accident you ned—I fell in Love! 
The object of my devotion I cannot at this day mention 
without exciting the most ples ising, painful thoughts. She 
was the tallest, eldest, prettiest lass in our town-school. 
When this tribute meets her eye, may it not, aye, must it not, 
excite some emotion in her tender breast? Will she not 
heave one sigh for her rejected Jeckoniah ? 

Wilhelmina Weston was three years my senior. Thi 
difference of our ages, and the freedom of village intercourse, 
lowed us to meet frequently. She seemed to prefer my 
company to that of her other school-mates In her walks 
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she was more frequently attended by me than by Ralph Jones 
the apothecary’s son, Who was two year’s older and a head 
taller than myself. Even on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days, when Ralph appeared in a satin vest lined with red, 
and adorned with a yellow watch-guard, he received less at- 
tention than I, Jechoniah, who could boast no such attractions. 
I often sauntered with my beloved Wilhelmina adown the 
romantic glens of Saugus, which (assist me ye powers of de- 
scription!) were to me a paradise indeed. Leaviiig the 
schocl-house on our left we turned down a charming green 
lane, on the corner of which was situate Mr. Jones’ shop. 
After crossing a little foot-bridge, and threading the pervious 
mazes of each green dell and dingle, we seated ourselves ‘yy 
the side of the Saugus Mill Dam. Virgil must have hk 
some Italian Saugus in his mind’s eye when he described hi 
charming country residence. 


vl somnum suadebit inire su 
Hine alta sub rupe canet frondator ac 


Surely, however, our own dear Saugus was far preferable 
to his. Instead of the gentle murmur of the industrious bee, 
we heard the rapid whirling of the swift revolving water- 
wheel ; the lively carol of the village factory girl surpassed 
the hoarse bass of the pruner of trees. 

I confessed some time since that L was in love. ‘ As yet 
I had not told my love.’ Thrice I ess Lye d, and thrice « ssayed 
in vain. On every other subject I was rational enough, but 
the moment | attempted sentiment | lost sight of sense. 
How was | gratified by learning from Miss ——’s last novel, 
that the dreaded declaration might be made in writing. 
What a deal of stammering, stuttering, and blushing, had this 
welcome information saved me and my modesty. Miss 
Weston was to spend part of the winter with a relative in 
——-. I determined to address my first billet-doux to her 
during her absence. Never did heart-stricken youth antici- 
pate with more rapture the return of his absent, than did ] 
the departure of my present love. ‘The day after Wilhel- 
mina left Saugus | exchanged at the book-store half of my 
wer kly allowances lo th prodig lity of love!) fora small 


| 


shk et ol pape r, eae d with blue, stam} ( dd with a Cupid, his 


bow and quiver, two hearts and a halter, together with many 
other quaint and curious devices, which the r ader must ex- 
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cuse me for having forgotten. Th heet, whi n fille d, was 


to constitute what we villagers call emphatically a love-letter ; 


my id of which may be best understood by a perusal of 


the produ tion, Which cost me two days’ labour, and was a 
follows. 
EncuHantinc WILHELMINA, 
By withdrawing yourself from the attractions* of Sau- 
gus, what a crime have you committed, a robbery on the 
Courts of Cupid ! Why immure yout loveline and talents 


in the country Is the grassy mead sensible of you pre- 


sence '—Do the flowerst bloom more brightly at your ay 
proach ¢ Ah no! were they conscious they would but blush 
in envy of your beauty. Cease then to exult victorious over 


the f] wrel that dar¢ pretend riy ilry to youl charimos. H iste 


to the gay scenes, the interest of whi 1 depart with yourself, 


to which your return will a in bestow then iccusl med 


gayety. Lovely Wilhelmina! return to those who can ap- 
preciate you talents and adore your virtues. Return, and 


once more cheer, by your mirth-exciting smile, the de pond- 
ine heart of, Your dejected 
JECKONIAH. 
This rhotomontade, this beau-ideal of love letters, I sup- 
posed to amount to a full and explicit declaration of the state 


of my affections. Every post I expected an answer 3 but in 
vain! No answer came to gladden the heart of Jeckoniah. 
During her absence, | called at her house, and saw in tle 
hands of one of the younger children my note—that very not 
that had cost me so much labour and anxi ty, and fro 1 which I 
expected so much, was used to preserve the child’s digit 
from the viscosity of a stick of candy. On one corner I saw, 
in her own neat characters, (tl 


1e master always said si 
wrote neatel joining hand than ; 


¢ Poor lad, slightly dementate. 
Greek to me; from the fir 
was gratified, for * 
firuré to yoursell my tatu \ ,one lting my 
dictionary, that dementat ified zy! She slighted me! 


What resolutions did | 


+ Hyemis tempore sed per licentiam por 
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to put out the candle of my brief exist- 
an affectionate farewell to Wilhelmina, 


to the horrid act, | prune dl 
p ude end 
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scene around US, and unloldin [ ul w new torms and 


illi- 


po 
i 


over, i | to sight moment 
for man’s pride to notice, the restraints and bondage of its 
earthly prison; yet, mighty and eternal though it be, ull reft 
of this mortality, it will struggle a vain resistance. ‘The do- 


1 


minion Ol sense, thou l ( absolute, and the varied 
colorin of its fleeting things no time can erase from the 


mind. 
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( f olde n time, 


Che por 
‘* No vow 


‘The good 
6 With 
“ The 
Sut Science now 


* And all but prosing 
“ With demonstratio 


y every sprite of earth and air 
“« O’er whom 1 empire boast: 
‘Of all shall thought ess man be reft 
* And not ung sha } 
*‘ Save the poor lone ly ohost , 


CUI BONO: 


An ul 


L‘o the nove t\ eeking pol ! ler an 


May appear nece ! | , } Ivelots shall presume to 
; ] . | lj ] 


lay before them another drean t apology shoul 


l 1 } 
forthcoming, were it I it JOOKINE DAaCK upon our prec 


feel unable to pl ir finger upon any part of the Reg 
as being substantial, real, unlike a dream—to apol 
would be a skine—it would 
have writt 


LIC lé 


OK ap r— 
OOLMNS. Why i : " | 
Register. I jon ) | nys , to answer tiv 
tion—where has been the benefit of all this writing, this cor- 
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recting, and this publi ning what man, woman, Ol chil | 


there (with the exception of those we have condemned) that 


will even thank us for the work? Iw yet undecided upon 
th) lnport nt ¢ ol Cu Bono 7—= why 1 fe I s )) | 
yon \ dr¢ Methou | umed a spi | form 
th bett r to escape observation— id ort li ro dl 
broad to catch tid of the Register I first bent my way 
homeward ——=tit | | It SO St isibly ~ tine solit ice oO} }) Wo my 


| 


own door without a welcome,’ that | paused—had my body 


been with me I might have rotten over the qaithheulty mucp 
more ea ily —I then might have busied My Sé If with Wiping my 
feet, and tossing my cloak and hat about to show my n fier- 
ence. ‘A most tran reception’ as Mi : Angelina \] ckin- 
tosh would y—thought I. ‘Thinking of Miss Angelina | in- 
stantly found mys« lf in he presence. She had just locket 


the entrance to her little parlour that she might p the eve- 
ning by nel elfi—no1 did my presence it all interfere with het 
Pp! in—lor sii was of course altogether uncon l ol my 
being near her. L was surprised, or rather amused, to ob- 
serve the care with which the door and shutters of her room 


were fastened—nothing but her pug Pompey, her cat Corne- 
lia, and an immaterial spirit like myself could possibly hay 

found entrance. Afte) examining the variou arucies that 
were most method lly arranged round the room, It ned my 


attention to the inmate herself—slix appeared young and fas- 
Cl ating —the unbols of the cat distrac ted my atte nt yn—and 


when I turned again to Angelina, what a change was there— 


she had lost her beauty and found thirty vears instead thereof 


—and all this was owing to her having laid aside a smart 
bunch of curls to make room for a pair of glasses.‘ Frailty 
thy name is woman’ thought l. She took 1 p the Regist I. 
which I had he fore observed upon her t ble, nd bye in to 
read it. [thought that from her being in private I might be 
abl 10 cathy r her thought from he r face—but no, she h id 


played her part too long not to carry it from the stage. Her 
expression was such a compound of smiles and frowns that I 
despaired of being able to form any opinion of her sentiments. 


At all events shic did not re d l is. Taki , papel and ink 
b 


( wn alter great preparation an epistle, which com- 


she 
menced as follows—* Dear cousin, [am very much pleased” 
—- itistic d with thi ( spre sion | le it her room without once 


thinking that such is the most common way of answering a 
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letter. especially when you care not a farthing for your cor- 
respondent. My love for the Polyglots in this case fairly ran 
way with n 


My next visit was to an Attic occupied by one of the most 


severe critics that evel dipped pen in I—I don’t KNOW that 

he could be called evere in the usual ense of th \ rd, lor 

his satire wa yun paringly ind « rele ly thrown forth, that 

it injure d seldom ¢ xcept in the rec oil—in short, he was severe 
1] 


occasionally upon others, almost invariably so upon himself. 
| found him very busy at his desk. After moving i pen 
very rapidly for some time during which his face grew more 
and more bright, he rose from his seat and gave way to his 
iit ti mn in the following soliloquy a he thought it. sa Now 


this Register is done up, it will be immediately conde mned— 


no doubt of that. I will publish my remarks without the least 


delay—the printer advi me to do it anonymously, but I 
wont—I will come out boldly, or not at all—th \ hall sec 
the hand that has cut them with so little partiality. Let mi 
see the title page, something very severe might be ud there- 
on :” he looked at the book and in a moment it was flying 


across the room. ‘ As I live and expect to starve,” cried he, 


* | have criticised my own * Art of criticising’—so much for 


compiling—and there lies the Register untouched.” I left 
him and soon after was inthe chamber of a poor author ; with 
2 rt of brothe rly fer ling | hunted round the room for the 
Register, and soon saw it performing real service—one num- 
ber was placed over a larg ink spot on his bureau—anothei 


erved to cove! a rent In his Ccounterp ne. and anothe bac ked 
by a flat-iron made a tolerable substitute for a square of glass 
The ‘improv r’ of the room ‘as a farmer would call him’ was busy 


bringing about the conclusion of a lone novel, that had already 


cost him more than he could ever expect to see refunded as 


i ‘ 


lon as ther was common sense In the | nd. It appt red 


that he had p! ced his hero in the midst of such difticulti 


that. on the jy I roll having erve na feely lil 

other men, it would | | le to |e 1) in fh 1 ¢ is 

mittin nicide Well l ‘ a tiv | ) \ ‘ ct 
he wrote it do ‘\ d unt 1} h of « : 


Lit “rool it ( zed a 


n) Zit i@ threw it upon 
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the powder.” There,” continued the hasty author pushing 


back—* ] have dispost | of my hero—but, lop—can | iose a 
character that | have been so lor forming? ¢ in | afford to 
blow suc l an exemp! I of every thi noble- such a lover, 
ich a friend, to ator No, he must | ved nd it 
be done by i forcibk mitt lor mstance ‘no expl )- 

yn followed—tt \ i bit ol Lel 1 ¢ i—short, pithy nd 

ving— faith Pil | t it. My next visit was toa very 
Cor] ( l enue 1» WI hace b rc Ci r |} toll ( vc 
nature and « disposition—he of that | dui my 
! e tour \ tne o VY ol Who | ( { Cc i I 
terest in 1 Olt mentio 1 bool Cr L cine 
fire he smoked and read with e\ Lac . 4 1 ( 
each of these circumstances had in forming his teel | 
not {tempt 10 decide. 

Immediately after | stood in Harry Clifton’s room, wl ( 
I found him executing a pigeon wing betore a lookin la i 
the floor—he soon appeared fatigued, and throw: himsell 
mtoa cl Sa yy lorth | spect 1 will read a tl ol 
Register alter t What t before? tho I, and 
would I hav. y hadi body been wit | elt 
him Frailty, 1 y name must be Han Yi ( pretty 
lace Lpretty hat perhap but wit i such retly ide ol 
your own self that there 1s no enduri you 

After this my d 1 | e mor more unpl nt—I 

vy mantua ike patter tailors 1 re cl th terio} 
{ trunks floating | ! ful reality—t t length | 

rted wi Val ) Lin loud Voice | ( mr ¢ to 

printer, § Do not give credit to that piece f the Harvard 
R tel IK mt moment to 1 | Ve Lt bie to 
a ( ( m \ W l ( I—Ol « e | 
I ever | ] ly LO ( ( ( ly ) it re | 
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LIFE IN COLLEGE. 


A college lift different from all others. ‘There is some- 
thing in the affection of our Alma \l ter which changes the na- 


ture olf her adopted sons; and let them come from wherevei 


i 
they may, shi on alters them and makes it evident that they 
belon tO the ne brood. yom 1 (| king day of | en- 
trance to the lad hour of gradu tine tae tudent | i dillerent 
bemg. He commences a new existence under the frowns of 
| examimation, Which do not end until alter tour years ol 
joy and vexation he obtains the long desired A. B. 
Th ile-breasted coat, which envelope Lie ys Wmnan 
i not morte unlike any fashionable habit 1 le the n, than 
sis the life he is entering upon unlike others. He lies down 
on his first night and inst | of slumberin in happy forgettul- 
rit . his brain is bewildered by fla Mit meteol ia the hape 
of squibs, t ther with the whole magazine of Sophomor 


vo | 
roguery. He travels wearily over in visions the term he is to 
wait for his initiation into college ways and his Admittatur, 
which seems as long and dreary as from Dan to Beersheba. 
Betore suurise, th j ical ¢s und of the prayel bell arouses 
him from his slumbers, and half awake—half a leep—and 
nearly annihilate dl With th fi r ol be neg tardy ne se unpers « {j 
at the fir t bell for the ch pel, where finding no brother stu- 
dent of a higher class to encourag‘¢ his p ctuality, he crawls 


back to watch the starting of some o1 


foot to act asa van-guard. 


But il would be tedious to tell how hi f ns step by tep 
his knowledge of colleze customs. How many false exami- 
nations he undergoes : of how many cieties—* Airy nothings’ 
he becomes a member ; how many times he finds his table and 
chairs gymnasticising and his | ‘s warming themselves com- 
fortably by the fire: how often after his day of digging, when he 


comes to lay his weary head to rest, he finds the cruel heets 


¢ him no admittance: in a word how many hoaves he 


experiences and how much ridicule fie endures, be lore he 


c ] { le 
become 1 true son of Harvard—before he obtains the cha- 


cIVIN 
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\broad to nourish aad vivify the community. Next he joins 
thie / fitute; ana iT won bDullt in the true tvie of Yank 

architecture that is in the ¢ omposite Order. When he signs 
the Constitution he is initiated into the Eraternity—the Her- 


ly see | ‘ ‘ 

mete ral tive Jl lofoumenors tor these ancient instuituuons 
} ’ 1+] | { itot vil all } | 
have poured their learning, wit, reputation and all into the lap of 
. : . . 

lis newly created beauty. Itho Yh itis true he dates het eX- 


istence from the year 1770. By and by he may arrive at the 
the pudding pot and the ladle and feed on hasty pudding. I 
| badge of the 


hon ur ol hye if one ol those who be ul proudly for then sf il 


may be h ood fortune too to wear the silver 


Py reellians or be dubbed l Knis hit of the Sq re Table i 
But great must be his mind—unbounded his learning—in- 
comparabl hy wit—who is to be enrolled on thy dicnified 
Catalozue—oh! thou immortal Wedical Faculty—who hast 
kindled th reat beacon light of science and ent thy mental 


missionaries into the dark places of the universe ! 


’ é 
Uh re were In day 


) st. othe i Cc] ms to vary the mo- 
notony ol l tude e lj C. The Deipn 18! ame bY i. K. P. 
—the /Vary and the Lazy Cl bs, oh where are they f£ "They 


have gone out like the expu life of aged friends. Then 


ecrets have been reve aled ; thew ult I broken up—and Ley 


have one down to oblivion. 


But let us not forget to mention—that the soft notes of th 
P an Sod lity. ill at times, st | ov the common at mid- 
ni t: and that the T I ive in humble moitation. 
Ne hel let 1 Cc Gi ali ( 1} Line / a cont I | 
| lImody of the ersity be p Lover in re on 
or t patriouc and nat ) \ y upon t 
versary morn ol oul Indep a ce in Malin trains from 
amid the relics of a common’s bre 
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mad pl inks of fairy Puck and all his nimble brotherhood—-or 


is they would more naturally su rest the crazy tumbl 


pt rh | LIC! , fn 
of Don Quixote, in honour of bis Dulcinea, which shocked 
even the delicacy of Sancho. But all these things and many 
others must wait for the pen of ome bolder historian. : 
But col ( like mortal life th) t hy Vi il end. Wi all 
must leave its pleasant scenes and some of us soon. And 
though we shall hail with joy the hour of our departure, we 
hall look back on the four years spent at college, with a 


fond id Liit incholy recret. Wi are inx1oU > sink or 
} 


wim’ on the * sea of troubles’-—but we will never cease to 


honour, to love and to uphold Lis birth-pl ice of our minds. 


CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 


We presume that our readers have already learned that 
the Harvard Register closes with the present number, but in 
compli ince with general custom, the Editors would here for- 
mally announce it to the ir subseribers, and like the manager 
of a theatre at the cl 


make their best bow, and return thanks to their friends and the 


) of a season, would come forward to 


public in a set speec h, though we do not, like him. r¢ quest a 
further continuance of their favors. We would beg leave at 
the same time to say a few words, re specting the feelings and 
motives with which we commenced and have conducted the 
work ; and since our intellectual offspring is doomed to die we 
would * adjust its mantle ere it falls.’ 

We began our undertaking with no very sanguine antic ipa- 
tions of success, and in closing it, we feel none of that chagrin 


bitterness ol spirit whi hy results from bDlaste d hope S and 





the failure of darling proj cts. We did not presume to direct 


the p tblic taste or to sit in judgment on the ttmes—we did not 


endeavor to startle by the proposal of bold theories or to de- 
heht by the gracetul CXpo ition of long-received opinions. 
Our aim was to conduct an humble unassuming periodical, 
which sympathy and a fellows ip of interests would recom- 


mend to the Lue nt, whi » the old and the middle aged, who 

have not yet lorgotten the ir college feelings, would look upon 
: ; : . 9 

wit idulgence for the sake of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and 


— TT 


winch would | resting t ‘ e [rene of 4 


i it 
writel . Whos pal {\ nud | ( ad to it delect 
and sharp » Uh pel }pt 1 ol \ V \ merimorious ol 
praiseworthy. We | LEV ttempt » dazzle by out 
cloqui ce Ol ast | Ol | 2 7 e were no othe: 
Oppo in rea ms. VW \ re 1 »\ } much occupied 
with more impo ts to cided tone and cha- 
racter to our work, and t ) in Vain for any 
marked origi ty of style or « » Sull more injudi- 
cious Wo 1} \ | to \ { ipted to mitat thi CX- 
cellence we ¢ id ne ! hop | ial: it W uld have been 
ab ura 1ol trl} ‘ we, { 1} ip | the dashing ex- 
tray ct if Bb od { ver elegance and classi 
wit ol 1 N \ \I . \\ iO} 1 obtain only a low al 

temporary 1 \ ( dol eivin tensive 


{ permanent | lo productions. Whatever 
be the opinion {| | ) ) ( wmnot b ud of it as 


of Phaéton ‘ m eXCI ausis 3’ the only charge that can 
be brought ¢ t us Is that of | dull and common-place, 
1d q ul ( lways forgiven except they be united 
with arrogan¢ id p yption. H ver our labors may 
be estimated, we |! that thr I of her children may not 
be visited upou our venerable A Mater in whose lap we 
now re posin e Mii | Cho l been forced oO 
t for the indivi errors of merous offspring ; we 
lO} Inay | ( ° Let the penalty 
\ f } ’ \ | Wt » |i: | | 
Wh \ be, lall ono \\ it We have played 
; 
iOsIng me, we \ ( | i\ ul lorteit. 
set out with Vit d feelin we have had no 
rea 1 to b ( | | 


which we have 


V4 | ( Winer 

\ ( ry recely wil 

} We C\- 
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\\ 
( \ t )] 
: i 
{ i-CO } 

I : | : 
V1 j | } COnVEU — % Cl V ol 
} Vy \ V¢ . 4 re col 

' | 

)| t aco lerab 

( { but ner 
: pu Coop ration 
} ‘a 

cl | wled with the lea 
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Cn }) are so infiu 
Ce ra ! })} LLaLIC? thiat 
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we have but little regarded the comparatively feeble opposi- 
tion within the walls of coll re, ¢ specially we had the good 
Opluyon ol all tho ( whi { rood opinik 'F \ luabl ° The Op- 
position from wthout has been too 1 rnificant to be men- 


tioned. 


But it is high time to bring aur remarks to a close and we 


would be gy pardon ol our re ade} fo) det “ning them so long, 


l 


but this is the last time we shall ever trouble them. We part 
from the public neither in sorrow nor in anger.—We do not 
feel the proud satisfaction ol unapprect ited merit, nor do we 


i xp ct that post rity will do us thi iu tice whi h our contem- 


poraries deny. So limited h: been the circulation of oul 
journal and oO noirselk the tenor ol its way, that we are 
equally strangers to the pains and pleasures of authorship ; 
our sensibility has not been wounded by negtect, nor our tem- 
pe r roused Dy Op] ition, as falls to the lot of more distin- 
rushed literary men. Our work will straightway be quietly 
laid on the helf to cep with 1 hatin nd will soon ) 
out of the memory of men, and the product of our unmel- 
lowed youth shall not rise up ju ( t us, to blast 
the reput tion ol o r riper ye We nov farewell to 
our Iriends, our en es, the ] » Vv 

to each } ‘ er ol )1 | | ( ‘ Wi 
return our cordial t | 00 il | theu ane | 
TOOU-1 ture and re ret 1 ( r exert I ve not ( More 
eratils to them adi e cre l 1 ; ‘To 1 who 
have opposed * us \ \ a tulate 
tnem, m much ¢ I ( meet 
their eyes. ‘To the | 1 

that tl i Wi { ! ( 

cation, we | inti ¢ m with i ae { pirit Ol 
literary indifference which ha iven a deathbiow to tar more 


ambitious projects than the Harvard Register. 





